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PANAMA: KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


(All Values in $ million, except as noted) (Exchange rate: US$1.00=1 Balboa) 


1983 1984 1985 


Domestic Economy 
“population (millions) Zen 2.18 
GDP (current prices) 4,540.5 4,798.0 
GDP (constant 1970 prices) Lgveres 1,980.2 
Real GDP Growth ($%) ° 
GDP per capita (current $) 2,200.4 
Consumer Prices (% change i .6 ped 
Wholesale Prices (% change) -0.4 
Production and Employment 
abor Force ; 
Unemployment (%) 
Industrial Production Index (1981=100) 


Balance of Payments and Trade 
xports Oe 
U.S.Share 
Imports (c.i.f.) 
U.S.Share 
Principal Exports (f.0.b.): 
Petroleum Products 
Bananas 
Shrimp 
Sugar 
coffee Lo 
Clothing 71.6 
Colon Free Zone Trade Volume 2,611.1 
Current Account Balance 247 21 


Banking (as of December 31) 
mestic Credit Outstanding 3,533.4 
Domestic Credit Extended 4,658.3 
Domestic Deposits 3,364.9 
Off-shore Deposits 30,831 


Public Sector Debt and Finances 
“External Debt SerVice 495.3 
External Debt Outstanding (end of —! 3 39h 
Debt Service as % of export of goods 29.2 
and nonfactor services 
Central Government Current 885.8 
Revenues 
Central Government Current 889.1 
Expenditures 
Public Sector Deficit 247.3 


Panama Canal 
Oceangoing Transits * 11,846 
Total Cargo (Millions of long tons) * 145.9 
Tolls Revenue * 287.8 
Gross Income flow to Panama 
from Canal Area USG Agencies 457 


* US fiscal year data 





SUMMARY 


For Panama's service-oriented, open economy, 1985 was a year ot moaest 
recovery. Preliminary official estimates put real growth tor the year at 
3.3 percent, a considerable improvement over 1984's negative 0.4 percent 
performance. Much of the recovery can be attributed to the strength ot the 
nation's key international service sector (pipeline, tree zone, banking, 
shipping and the Canal) and to an increasing level of electrical 
generation. The balance of the economy -- agriculture, construction, ana 
manufacturing -- fared less well. 


Since mid-1984, the Government has been confrontea with overriding twin 
fiscal problems: a heavy external debt buraen ($3.6 billion at year-ena 
1985) and deficit ($82.8 million in 1985). An agreement with toreign 
commercial banks for the rescheduling of $600 million ot 1985-1986 public 
sector maturities was reached in October, 1985, and the tirst portion ot 
the related $60 Million "“tresh credit" loan was disbursed in July, 1986. 
Panama's 90 million SDR stand-by agreement with the IMF, signea in July, 
1985, extends through March, 1987 and places limits on the puplic sector's 
fiscal deficit and borrowing. ‘The Government is also negotiating with the 
World Bank for a second, proposed $80 million Structural Aajustment Loan. 


At the urging of its international creditors, in March, 19%6, the 
Government passed a tripartite reform package which lowered taritft 
protection of domestic industry, loosened the country's restrictive labor 
code and established tax and export incentives in the agricultural sector. 
Further measures, including the lifting of price controls, the cutting ot 
agricultural subsidies, privatization of state enterprises ana improvement 
of government financial operations are being implementea. ‘These 
governmental reforms to the national economic structure should be 
beneficial in the medium and long term. 


We currently estimate overall real economic growth at approximately two 
percent for 1986. Within the domestic economy, there are no large 
investment projects or ventures currently underway which could serve as a 
Major economic stimulus. However, the trends for Panama's international 
service sector appear promising, and lower interest rates and oil prices 
shoula continue to provide some welcome, it unexpected, relief. While the 
refinancing of 1987 and 1988 public sector external maturities, questions 
over the Government's continued commitment to economic structural retorm, 
and rising unemployment cloud the horizon, 1986 shoulda be a year of 
continued, modest growth. 


Relations between the Governments ot the United States ana the Republic ot 
Panama are good. The United States strongly supports the evolving 
democratic process in Panama. Unaer the 1977 Panama Canal Treaties, the 
United States retains primary responsibility for both the operation ana 
defense of the Canal through the end ot the century. ‘Total U.S. economic 
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and military assistance to Panama in 1985 amounted to some $53.6 million. 
Economic ties between the two nations are unusually broad and remain strong: 
Canal Area U.S. Government agencies spend over a half billion dollars yearly 
in this country of 2.2 million; the United States is Panama's leading 
trading partner; and Panama is the third largest site for U.S. investment in 
Latin America. Panama is a designated beneficiary country under the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative (CBI) program. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Panama's Gross Domestic Product (GDP) in 1985 (at current prices) was $4,798 
million, up 5.7 percent from 1984. Per capita GDP amounted to $2,200, up 
3.4 percent. Preliminary official estimates put real growth for 1985 at 3.3 
percent with most sectors of the economy expanding: 


MAIN COMPONENTS OF GDP (1985) 


Percent of Total Growth (%) 
“ +1. 
+1. 
+5. 
-] 
+17. 
+2. 
+1. 
+]. 
+1. 


+5. 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing 

Utilities 

Construction 

Colon Free Zone 

Finance and Real Estate 
Commerce, Restaurants, Hotels 
Pipeline 

Panama Canal 

Government Services 13 
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Pipeline: Due to a cold winter in the U.S., throughput in the transisthmian 
oil pipeline in 1985 rose 10.2 percent to 626,000 barrels/day. Given the 
current unsettled state of the international oi] market, throughput during 
the first semester of 1986 declined slightly and is likely to average 
600,000 barrels/day for the year. 


Construction: Construction continued to slide during 1985 as public sector 
austerity prevented the initiation of large scale infrastructure projects. 
While the middle income housing market is active, boosted by a law granting 
preferential interest rates on certain mortgages, major construction is 
still slow. Early 1986 construction indicators, although mixed, point 
towards modest overall growth during the year. 


Manufacturing: The manufacturing sector represents only nine percent of 
Panama's GDP and is oriented primarily to supplying the domestic market. 
Food processing represents the largest component of the sector, although 
clothing, oil refining and construction materials are also important. 
Manufacturing registered limited growth during 1985, with the value of 
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production totalling $1,736.3. Performance for the sector as a whole will 
likely remain sluggish during 1986. While the export ot "non-traaitional" 
manufacturing products rose 30 percent during the tirst semester ot 1986 
(compared to the same period in the previous year) ana sales ot construction 
materials are improving, activity in the sector will be aampenea by problems 
in agriculture and falling refinery activity. Inaustrialists are also 
concerned over the effects of labor code retorm ana the Government's recent 
implementation of a five-year program (in compliance with the world Bank 
Structural Adjustment loan process) to gradually lower protective barriers 
to a maximum of 60 percent ad valorem tor most manutacturea gooas. 


Banking: At year-end 1985, the 119 banks operating in Panama hela $39.0 
billion in assets (up from $38.0 billion in 1984) ana employea 9,000 
individuals. Deposits in the system rose to $32.0 billion (trom $29.8 
billion), with both domestic ana off-shore transactions registering gains. 
While external loans outstanding remainea virtually unchangea, aomestic 
credit grew by 4.2 percent, paced by increased lending to the public sector, 
commercial establishments, and consumers. Despite competition trom other 
financial centers, regional debt problems, and concern over reports ot 
possible modification ot banking secrecy legislation, observers are 
optimistic that the sector will experience modest, positive growth auring 
1986. 


Panama Canal: On a calendar year basis, Panama Canal tolls rose 4.3 percent 
during 1985. Ironically, cargo tonnage was off 2.7 percent. ‘his apparent . 
anomaly can be explained by a shift in the type of commodities which 
transited the waterway. Container cargo and automobile shipments are making 
up an increasingly large percentage of canal traftic. Figures trom the 
first several months of 1986 indicate that the Canal's upward trena shoula 
continue during the year. 


Agriculture: The principal bright spot during 1985 in the Panamanian 
agricultural sector, long hampered by low productivity ana the high cost or 
inputs, waS a rise in banana exports. Sugar shipments continuea to decline 
as the U.S. global quota was lowered. Beef exports were ott, with exports 
to the United States slowing to a trickle. However, the important grain 
crops of corn, rice and sorghum all pertormea well, ana imports of these 
commodities declined. Agriculture will likely not experience strong growth 
in 1986. A one month banana workers' strike early in the year weakened the 
industry. Sugar exports will remain low. ‘The sector also faces 
considerable uncertainty in light of changes in government policy relating 
to price controls, subsidies, and tariff protection. 


Fishing: The important and promising Panamanian fishing industry set new 
records in 1985 for shrimp (the country's second largest export), anchovy, 
and scallop production. Atter several stagnant years, total shrimp 
production climbed to 8,183 metric tons in 1985 (up from 6,781 metric tons 
in 1984), which, coupled with strong worldwide aemand, boosted Panama's 
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shrimp export earnings. Approximately one-third of Panama's white shrimp 
are cultivated in ponds, which cover some 2,500 hectares. Data from the 
first part of 1986 indicates that shrimp production and exports should 
increase sharply for the year. Anchovies rebounded from a dismal 89,003 
metric tons in 1984 to 241,348 metric tons in 1985. However, prospects for 
the directly-related fish meal and fish oil industry are not promising -- 
1985 prices fell to only half the 1984 level -- because of competition from 
foreign suppliers and the increasing substitution of soya for fish in animal 
feed. Finally, scallops, which have previously been an inconsequential 
seafood export, migrated to shallow waters in late 1985, and by mid-1986 had 
generated export earnings of $13 million. In spite of this encouraging 
early showing, the future of scallop exports remains uncertain as experts 
fear that the scallops will return to deeper, less accessible waters. 


Wages and Labor: In 1985, employed workers numbered almost 630,000, 
distributed in the follow sectors of the economy: 


Sector Percent of Total 
Agriculture, fishing 28. 
Mining 

Manufacturing 

Electricity, gas and water 
Construction 

Commerce, restaurants and hotels 
Transportation and communications 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
Government and community services 
Panama Canal area 

TOTAL 
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Unemployment was estimated by the Government at 11.8 percent for 1985, up 
significantly from 9.9 percent in 1984. (Unofficially, however, it is 
acknowledged that unemployment by some definitions may approach 20 percent 
nationwide.) Official statistics place under-employment at an additional 
9.7 percent of the country's potential work force ("economically active" 
population) of 714,225. Given the current 2.2 percent rate of population 
growth (the potential labor force is expanding by over three percent each 
year), the fact that economic growth here is centered in industries without 
large employment generation potential, and possible limits on expansion of 
the government work force created by fiscal constraints, these figures may 
well increase during 1986. The need to brake a rising unemployment rate and 
expand the economy to accommodate some 23,000 new job seekers each year 


represents one of Panama's most serious socio-economic challenges for the 
future. 


Given the country's low rate of inflation, Panama's minimum wage scale is 
infrequently adjusted upward. In February, 1983, the metropolitan area 
minimum wage was set at 78 cents per hour, but this represents less than 
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half the actual average hourly earnings in industry. The monthly average 
salary in the private sector is approximately $400.00. In general, 
salaries, particularly white-collar salaries, in Panama are significantly 
higher than those found in neighboring countries. 


In March, 1986, in spite of opposition from organized labor, the Government 
modified Panama's labor code, which was often cited in the past as a major 
disincentive to investment. These labor reforms -- directed principally at 
small businesses, agro-industrial enterprises and export industries -- 
provide for compensation on a piecework basis, lower overtime rates, the 
exclusion of bonuses from calculations used to determine the level of fringe 
benefits, and reduction of the length of the employee probationary period. 


Inflation: As Panama is a dollar economy, growth in prices is generally 
linked to that of the United States. Inflation in Panama was extremely low 
in 1985; the consumer price index rose only 1.1 percent; wholesale prices 
actually. fell 0.4 percent. Despite the decline in the dollar (which raises 
the cost of imports) and the projected loosening of price controls, 
inflation should remain modest during 1986. 


Foreign Trade: Panama merchandise exports rose significantly in 1985 (17.5 
percent) with virtually all the country's major export products -- petroleum 
derivatives, bananas, shrimp, coffee, clothing and fishoil/meal -- 
registering gains. Imports fell 4.9 percent, due principally to the 
declining value of crude oil shipments. Export performance for 1986 will be 
mixed, with declines in shipments of petroleum products, sugar, and bananas 
being largely offset by hikes in the export of shrimp, coffee and 
non-traditional goods. Despite the stagnant export picture, Panama's 
traditionally large balance of trade deficit should narrow as imports 
decline, given the weakness of the dollar and falling oil prices. 


Colon Free Zone total trade turnover, although still lower than its 1981 
peak of $4.3 billion, increased 17.0 percent in 1985 to $3.4 billion, 
spurred by modest economic improvement throughout the hemisphere. Figures 
from the first months of 1986 suggest that the value of Free Zone trade 
could climb as much as 20 percent during the year, due principally to 
increased exports to Colombia and precious metals sales. 


Canal Area Income to Panama: The estimated total income to Panama's economy 
from U.S. activities in the Canal area in 1985 was $525.2 million, a 9.9 
percent increase over 1984. The largest component, wages and salaries paid 
to non-U.S. citizen employees (12,617) amounted to $199.3 million, while 
total procurement of goods and services totalled $100.8. Canal Treaty 
payments during 1985 ($76.8 millton) rose 9.7 percent over the previous 
year. This Canal area income should grow during 1986, given the indications 
of increasing Canal traffic. These U.S. Government expenditures are a major 
underpinning of the Panamanian economy. 
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Public Sector Debt and Government Finances: Panama's public sector external 
debt stood at $3.6 billion at year-end 1985, virtually unchanged from 1984 
levels. This debt is equivalent to 76 percent of GDP, and debt service 
during the year represented 29.6 percent of the export of goods and 
non-factor services and 32.2 percent of public sector receipts. 


Part of Panama's debt problem stems from a long-standing need to finance 
fiscal deficits. Fiscal policy is particularly crucial here since Panama 
uses the dollar as its currency. As a result, the Government has little 
ability to make monetary adjustments to steer the economy. By 1982 the 
consolidated public sector deficit amounted to $462.0 million. However, 
important progress is being made -- under the 1983-84 and 1985-86 IMF 
stand-by programs, by 1985 the deficit had been reduced to $82.8 million. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States has for many years been Panama's single most important 
trading partner. U.S. exports to Panama are estimated at $416.9 million in 
1985, equivalent to some 31 percent of total Panamamian imports. Mexico is 
Panama's second most important source of imports (9.1 percent market 
share); Japan third (8.3 percent); and Venezuela fourth (7.3 percent). 


Exports to Panama from the United States include a wide variety of capital 
goods, raw and semi-processed materials for industry, agricultural 
commodities and consumer goods. In turn, Panama exported to the United 
States $182.2 million worth of goods in 1985, some 60.5 percent all 
Panamanian exports. This trade consisted principally of shrimp, bananas, 


sugar, coffee, cacao, fish meal, refined petroleum products, tobacco and 
clothing. 


In many ways Panama has a unique position in Latin America. The presence of 
the Panama Canal, the use of the U.S. dollar as the medium of exchange, the 
presence of a large international banking center, the operations of the 
Colon Free Zone and Panama's designation as a CBI country all act together 
to offer U.S. companies attractive commercial opportunities. 


Export Opportunities: Given the Government's emphasis on fiscal austerity, 
many public sector capital expenditures have been curtailed. However, the 
administration is still involved in seeking funding and implementing crucial 
infrastructure projects, often with the assistance of international 


financial institutions such as the World Bank and the Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB). 


Potential suppliers should be aware that Panama's state-owned utilities, 
INTEL (Instituto Nacional de Telecomunicaciones), IRHE (Instituto de 
Recursos Hidraulicos y Electrificacion), IDAAN (Instituto de Acueductos y 
Alcantarillados), and APN (Autoridad Portuaria Nacional), all routinely 
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project their needs up to five years into the future. By learning what is 
contemplated in these plans, a supplier can anticipate needs and even 
suggest the technology of projects before tender offers are made. All 
utility planning departments welcome visits from long-term potential 
suppliers. They also appreciate plant tours in the United States to 
acquaint themselves with the latest U.S. technology. U.S. suppliers can 
enhance their ability to win contracts by following up on these and other 
trends highlighted by the Embassy: 


Agriculture: The Ministry of Agriculture (MIDA) is currently seeking IDB 
support for a $10 million irrigation project. The project, designed to 
benefit 2,500 hectares of land dedicated to both non-traditional and export 
crops, should be underway in mid-1987. 


Ports: Panama's National Port Authority (APN) continues to expand its 
facilities at the Ports of Balboa and Cristobal. The APN has already called 
for bids on the inspection service for the installation of a second 
container crane at Cristobal and is developing a major Third Port Project 
which should include the installation and supervision service contract of a 
gantry crane in Balboa. The APN is also planning the acquisition of a $1 
million computer center. 


IDAAN: The water authority (IDAAN) is planning the expansion (from 90 
million to 180 million gallons/day) of the Chilibre water purification 
plant. The design and feasibility studies for the $33 million project, 


which will include ancillary facilities such as a reserve tank and tubing, 
have been awarded to a French firm. While IDAAN is currently revising its 


five year capital plan, the agency hopes to undertake $85 million worth of 
major projects in the 1987-1992 period. 


IRHE: The electric power utility (IRHE) is currently seeking IDB financing 
for a $90 million 230 KV transmission line and generating equipment projects 
for Panama City, Colon and some rural areas. The project also calls for 
feasibility studies and consulting services for a nationwide electrical grid 
system, a plant expansion, an automatic dispatch center, and related 
statistical analysis. During the 1987-1990 period, IRHE is planning the $50 
million procurement, through supplier credit, of two 30 mw gas turbines. 

The utility is also considering the feasibility, with the help of Japanese 
technical assistance, of two proposed 75 mw coal burning plants. 


INTEL: INTEL, the state-owned telecommunication agency, has developed a 
$116 million, five-year (1987-91) investment plan calling for the 
acquisition of 60,000 new telephone lines and digital switching equipment. 
The agency is also studying proposals for the establishment of a nationwide 
radio link, which would connect existing lines with a new fiber optics 
network. INTEL is awaiting U.S. Trade and Development Program approval for 
financing of a feasibility study for the establishment of a mobile cellular 
radio system. In addition, the agency expects to spend $4.5 million over 
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the next five years on the procurement of coin-operated, residential and 
office systems telephones. 


Transisthmian Transport: Panama is currently considering several projects 
which will upgrade transisthmian transport. The Government has recently 
contracted a feasibility study for the execution of the "Center Port" 
concept -- the integration of advanced container handling facilities at both 
the Pacific and Atlantic sides of the Canal with an upgraded land bridge 
transport system. In support of this effort, the badly deteriorated 
national railroad is examining the possibility of procuring consulting 
services to perform traffic studies. In September, 1985, the Governments of 
Panama, the United States and Japan agreed to establish a joint Commission 
for the Study of Alternatives to the Panama Canal. The study will last 
approximately five years at a cost of $20 million. In addition, the Panama 


Canal Commission is currently analyzing the feasibility of widening the 
Canal's Culebra Cut. 


Textiles and Textile Equipment: Panamanian officials and private sector 
entrepreneurs have demonstrated considerable interest in the U.S. 
Government's 807-A program of guaranteed access levels for clothing produced 
from textiles woven and cut in the United States. U.S. firms are looking 
for alternatives to Far Eastern sources of clothing and the Panamanian 
textile industry, which currently employs 4,800 workers, may be able to fill 
this need, perhaps complementing already-established facilities in the Colon 
Free Zone. Imports of textile equipment currently total $2.2 million each 


year. This market could increase to $3.5 million in the next two to three 
years. 


Health care: A recent Ministry of Health appraisal revealed that 23 percent 
of all equipment in government hospitals and clinics is in poor condition, 
and the Ministry is consequently considering the purchase of $7-8 million 
worth of replacement hardware. The Ministry has requested World Bank 
support for a $30 million project for a 200 bed hospital in San Miguelito 
and the upgrading of an existing facility in La Chorrera. The Government is 
also seeking $23 million in IDB financing for the remodeling of several 
provincial hospitals and the upgrading of rural health clinics. 


The private sector health care market is active, as demonstrated by the 
establishment of four medium size hospitals in the last three years. San 
Fernando and Paitilla Hospitals in Panama City are currently expanding and 
upgrading their facilities. The market for health equipment promises to 
provide opportunities for those aggressive and technologically advanced 
firms which can supply up-to-date product lines and reliable technical 
support. The demand for U.S. health products and equipment should be strong 
in the next three years, as local buyers are well versed in U.S. product 
technology, development, and diversification. Japanese and Europeans firms, 


however, continue to make inroads into the market, actively promoting their 
products with financing and training. 
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Printing and Graphic Arts Equipment: The 1985 market for printing and 
graphic arts equipment was estimated at $5 million, with U.S. firms holding 
a 30 percent market share. The market is expected to increase by as much as 
30 percent by 1988, as local firms seek to purchase modern offset and 
multi-color equipment to upgrade their operations. The annual sales volume 
of the graphic arts industry in Panama is approximately $20 million, 
including labels for consumer products, brochures, continuous forms, checks, 
newspaper office supplies and boxes. Due to the presence of large numbers 
of banks, insurance companies, lawyers and accountants, the quality of 
printing services here is high, and 65 small to medium size print shops 
operate in Panama City alone. The local marketing network for printing 
equipment, often lacking in advertising promotion, is handled primarily by 
established dealers which maintain permanent stocks of supplies and 


equipment; perform consulting services; and provide in-house repair service 
to clients. 


Investment Climate: The Government of Panama welcomes foreign private 
investment and has actively demonstrated its commitment by providing tax and 
other incentives (especially for export industries) and through the 
establishment in 1982 of an investment promotion agency, the Investment 
Council of Panama (ICP). Designed as a "one-stop" service for the new and 
potential investor, the ICP conducts targetted studies, fields 
investment-seeking missions, provides information to prospective investors, 
and expedites project applications and authorizations. 


The United States and Panama negotiated and signed a Bilateral Investment 
Treaty in 1982. This agreement provides for the submission of unresolved 
investment disputes to international arbitration and guarantees national 
treatment for foreign investors, with only a few specific exceptions. The 
full range of Overseas Private Investment Corporation (OPIC) coverage is 
offered in Panama. A long-standing legal issue concerning OPIC's ability to 
assume title to real property, however, has limited the guarantee program 
over the last several years. 


U.S. Department of Commerce figures show that U.S. investment in Panama 
totals $4.1 billion, making it the third largest site for U.S. capital in 
Latin America, after Mexico and Brazil. Some of this amount is, however, 
undoubtably "offshore" investment in U.S. subsidiaries registered in 
Panama. The Embassy has been able to confirm about $1.5 billion in U.S. 
investment in Panama as measured by asset value. This investment is 
concentrated in petroleum refining and pipeline activities; agriculture, 
fishing and food processing; and banking, finance and related services. 


An April, 1986 survey by the American Chamber of Commerce characterized 
Panama as a highly desirable place to invest and cited the following as 
particularly positive factors for doing business here: use of the dollar, 
the presence of the banking center; absence of exchange controls; and, a 
liberal tax code. 
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Panamanian investors actively seek cooperation in establishing operations 
linked with exports to the United States. Such cooperation can take the 
form of joint venture capital, marketing counseling, export contracts with 
U.S. importers, trade financing and management consulting. In short, 
Panamanian investors look for partnerships with U.S. investors with existing 
market outlets in order to take advantage of the duty free entry of 
Panamanian goods into the United States under the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 


The most promising investment opportunities in Panama appear to lie in the 
areas of agriculture and agro-processing (e.g. Panama's rapidly expanding 
shrimp farming industry or the provision of speciality fruits, and 
vegetables, and cut flowers to the U.S. market); light assembly operations 
(such as electronic equipment); and clothing (especially under the U.S. 
Government's 807-A program). Projects in the under-utilized forestry and 
mineral sectors may also be worth investigating. The Government's proposed 
move to "privatization" of state enterprises (such as an island resort, a 
citrus plantation and sugar mills) may also require foreign capital. 


For Further Information: The U.S. Embassy in Panama, in cooperation with 
the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, and State in the United States, 
stands ready to assist exporters, investors, and others from the United 
States interested in broadening U.S.-Panamanian commercial and investment 
relations. Those in the United States should make the nearest Department of 
Commerce District Office their first point of contact. In addition to 
providing general briefing materials, the District Office trade specialists 


can field specific requests for information using the Agent/Distributor 
Service (ADS), credit reports on individual Panamanian importers or 
prospective agents (WIDR), recent market research studies, and guidance on 
the upcoming trade exhibitions, trade missions, technical seminars, and 
catalog exhibitions. The country specialists for Panama in the Department 
of Commerce's International Trade Administration, the Department of State, 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service (USDA), can also be valuable sources of 
assistance. Business visitors to Panama are invited to make an appointment 
to meet with the Foreign Commercial Service Officer assigned to Panama, 
and/or the Embassy's Economic Officers. These officers are prepared to 
offer all appropriate assistance, including suggesting possible appointments 
and contacts, and providing background information on commercial and 
economic issues. The Embassy is located on Avenida Balboa y Calle 38 -- 
mailing address: Box E, APO Miami, 34002 -- telephone: 27-1777. 











